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mordant satire on Moscow's contemporary upper class, The Misfortune of Being Wise was an unprecedented phenomenon from the point of view of its content, structure, and language. Without sacrificing the rich flavor of Russia's early nineteenth century, Griboedov's genius succeeded in unfolding a revealing picture of human relationships which, like all true works of art, transcends national boundaries and defies time. That is why, 130 years after this play was written, it has lost none of its appeal or social significance. According to authoritative opinion, no other play in Russian literature has ever reached the level of Griboedov's comedy. The richness, aptness, and wit of its language has been a source of delight to generations of Russians, who quote Griboedov as freely as they quote Krylov. The author did not live to see his work in print or on the stage: he was murdered in 1829, victim of a popular rebellion in distant Teheran, where he represented the imperial government.
Alexander Pushkin (1799-1837) came from an aristocratic though impoverished family, and had in his veins a strain of African blood. He received a superficial education in the newly founded lycee at Tsarskoe Selo, and on graduation in 1817 was attached to the ministry of foreign affairs. In 1820, his verses having brought upon him the wrath of the government, he was expelled from the capital, where he was not permitted to return until 1827. During his exile Pushkin lived chiefly in Kishenev and Odessa, visited the Caucasus, and spent the last two years of his banishment in almost complete seclusion on his estate in the province of Pskov. By extensive reading he succeeded in nearly filling the gaps in his education. When he entered the lycee in 1811, Pushkin, later the greatest master of the Russian language, had difficulty in writing his native tongue, and even in his later years he admitted that he was more at ease in French. His interest in Byron led him in the 1820's to acquire a fluent knowledge of English. Although Pushkin professed a deep admiration for Karamzin, the only Russian authors who left an imprint on his own work were Zhukovsky and Batiushkov. Like most of his contemporaries, he was influenced by the ancient classics (especially Anacreon), and also by Voltaire, Parny, Byron, Shakespeare, and Walter Scott. These influences, however, were not allowed to overshadow Pushkin's powerful individuality. He began to write when he was a mere child. In 1814 his verses appeared for the first time in print, and by the end of 1825 he was the author of several major poems (Ruslan and Liudmila, 1820; The Cent-